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NARRATIV 





A WELCH LABORER'’S COTTAGE, 


** His warfare is within. There unfatigued, 
His fervent spirit labors. There he fights, 
And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er himself, 
And never withering wreaths, compared with which 
‘The Jaurels that a Casar reaps are weeds."’ 

It was one of those poor huts that are thinly 
sprinkled hy the sides of the hills, inhabited by 
peaters and shepherds. As we approached, first 
ene, and then two more fine children, almost in a 
state of nakedness, ran out tosee what little Toby, 
the dog, could be so alarmed at. 
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air of content apparent in the looks of this humble 
cottager and her family, put us all justly to the 
blush! and a multitude of superior blessings too 
ofien abused, rushed instantly upon our rec- | 
ollection, at witnessing so much reason and grat- | 
itude in the habitation of strait poverty. 1° we -had 
reason to be thankful that we were not constrain- 
ed thus to earn our bread, and live secluded amidst 
these mountains, we had still mort*so for the edu- | 
tion which had given us greater degrees of | 
knowledge, and, if not lost to ourselves, of greater | 
happiness. We were anxious to know in what 
school this woman had learnt so important a les- 


A stout fresh | son. ‘‘Sir,’’ says she, ‘‘ we regularly go to yon- 


colored woman, with dark sparkling eyes and black | der church, (pointing to the hills,) where we 


hair, made her appearance; who seeing our con- 
dition, welcomed us, by the most inviting sounds 
in her language, to her cot. 
by a hollow in the slate rock, and partly by walls 
of mud, mixed with chopped rushes, covered with 
segs, and having a wattled, or basket-worked 
chimney; the entrance was at the gable end, fa- 
cing the south east, which was defended during the 
night, or in very cold weather, by a wattled hur- 
dle, covered with rushes. Awail of turf for fuel, 
served asa partition for the bed-room, furnished 
with a bed of heath and dried rushes in one corner. 
The furniture was such as necessity dictated; 
some lvose stones formed the grate; two large 
ones with a plank across, supplied the place of 
chairs; a kettle, witha backstone for baking oat- 
en cakes, answered every purpose for cooking; 
and two coarse earthen pitchers: stood by, for the 
preserving, or carrying water and dodgriafel, the 
usual beverage ofthe family. On our making 
some inquiries respecting the neighborhood, she 
expressed a wish that her husband had been at 
home, as he would have been abte to have given 
us the desired information. ‘‘ You have a hus- 
band, then?’ said I. With a smile of approba- 
tion on ber face, she replied, ‘‘ Yes, blessed be 
God; he and his father before him, where born 
here; I am as happy as any of the great folks, for 
he loves me and his children, and works 'very 
hard, and we want for nothing that he can get for 
us. He is a peater, digging peat in the adjacent 
moors, and carrying it for sale.’’ Asking what 
wages he might get, she said, ‘‘ that depends upon 
the weather, sometimes six shillings in the week, 
and sometimes three or four; they had a littl: 
cow on the lease, and a few sheep on the hills.” 
** What assistance do you yourself give?” said I. 
She observed, shaking her head at the time, 
“That she could do very little; her work was 
knitting, at which, with the assistance of her two 
eldest girls, one five, and the other seven years 
old, if not interrupted, they could earn five pence 
aday, but that the younger children engrossed 
much of her time, and she soon expected another.”’ 
Now, recollect they had to maintain a family of 
seven; a man, his wife, and five children! The 
mother looked in health, and the children though 

. re 5 
thinly cl d, ruddy «: d smiling. 

me What alas! 

Has o'er their little Jimbs its tivery hung 

In manyia tattered fold; yet still those limbs 

Ace shapely; their rude locks start from their brow, 

Yet on that open brow, its dearest throne, 

Sits sweet simplicity!’ 

Indeed, there did not appear any thing like the 
misery and filth observable in the dwellings of many 
of the poor, whose weekly income is four or six 
times as great. Though the floor was formed of 





the native rock, it was regularly swept with a be- 
som made of segs, bound with a band of the same, 
and the fuel was as regularly piled as bread on a 
A!! appeared in order: but the 


baker’s shelves. 
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It was partly formed | more than we deserve. 
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hear that all we have is the gift of God; and that | 
if we pussess health and strength, we possess 
If, sensible of our utter 
unworthiness, we sincerely believe in the Redeem- 
er, and following his example, perform the duties 
enjoined on us in his gospel, relying for assisiance 
on his Holy Spirit, conducting ourselves with pro- 
priety in that state of life in which it has pleased 
God to call us, we shall, after death, change this 
poor uncertain life for a better, where we shall be 
for ever happy; andthe frequent burial of our 
friends and neighbors informs us daily; that this 
event can be at no great distance.”” Astonished 
at so much good sense and piety, where I so little 





expected to find it, 1 exclaimed, ‘‘Just step into 
this humble cot, ye rich and gay, and learn that 
happiness ye so earnestly seek in vain, a happi- 
ness which neither wealth nor pleasure can be- 
stow.” 
LAE ETE 
THE FLOWER GIRL. 

I was crossing the Pont Neuf at the moment 
when a porter belonging to the Bank of France, 
pretty well tired of the weight he carried, (it was 
a bag, containing nine thousand francs in silver,) 
stopped to rest himself by leaning against the par- 
apet wall of the bridge; but at the moment thathe 
did so, his valuable load either from awkwardness 
or carelessness slipped out of his hands, and fell 
into the Seine, which is very deep just in that spot. 
Never shall I forget his look of despair. He made 
a movement asif to jump over; and, I believe, 
would have effected his purpose but for the pres- 
ence of mind of a girl; a little delicate looking 
thing of about sixteen, a violet-seller, who, clasp- 
ing her arms around bim, eried for help, which in 
an instant was afforded. Myself and some oth- 
ers scized him; he struggled with us desperately. 
* Let me go! Let me go!’ cried he ; ‘ F am ruined 
for ever.’” ‘* My wife, my children, what will be- 
come of you?’ A multitude of voices were raised 
at once, sotne to console, others to inquire; but 
above the rest were heard the clear and silver 
tones of the little violet girl:—‘ My friend, have 
patience, you have lost nothing.” * Nothing! Oh 
heavens!’ ‘No, no; I tell you, no. “Let some 
one run for the divers: there is no doubt they will 
succeed in bringing it up.’ ‘She is* tight,’ re- 
sounded from a number of voices, ané from mine 
among the rest; and in an instant, half-a-dozen 
people ran to fetch the divers. Those who re- 
mained exerted themselves as well as they could 
to solace the poor porter. One brought him a 
small glass of liqueur; another, a little brandy; a 
third, some eau de Cologne; and four or five pre- 
sented the grand specific, sugar and water. The 
little violet girl had been before all the rest in ad- 
ministering a cordial; and, perhaps, hers was the 
most eflicacious—a glass of pure water, which she 


good.’ Whether it was the water, or the kind 
and sympathetic manner with which it was offered, 
that relieved him, 1 know not, but certainly one 
of the two had its effect, for his looks grew less 
wild; he burst into a passionate fit of weeping, 
and, by degrees, became composed enough to 
make his acknowledgments to the spectators who 
had shown such interest in his misfortune. The 
divers soon came, and one of them descended 
without loss of time. Never did 1 witness such 
an intense anxiety as the search excited; if the 
fate of every one present had hung upon the suc- 
cess, they could not have testified greater interest 
in it. He soon re-appeared, bringing up—not 
the bag of silver, but a small iren box. It was 
instantly broken open, and found to be full of 
twenty-frane pieees in gold; they were quickly 
counted, and found to amount to nearly twelve 
thousand francs—about four huncred and fifty 
pounds sterling.—There were three divers, who, 
overjoyed at their good fortune, speedily divided 
the prize among themselves; and directly after~ 
ward another descended in search of the porter’s 
bag. This time he returned with it in triumph. 
The poor fellow could searcely speak when it was 
put into his hands. On coming to himself, be cried 
with vehemence, ‘God reward you ! you know not 
what good you have done—i am the father of five 
children. & was formerly in good circumstances, 
but a series of misfortunes reduced me to the 
greatest distress. All that I had left was an irre~ 
proachable character, and that procured me my 
present situation; I have had it but a week. ‘To- 
day I should without your help, have lost it. My 
wife, my children, would have been exposed to aff 
the horrors of want; they would have been depriv- 
edof a husbard and a father; for never, no nev- 
er, could I have survived the ruin | had brought 
upon them! It is you who have saved us all; 
God wilt reward you, he alone can.” While he 
thus spoke he drew out from ‘his pockets some 
francs. ‘ This is all I have, “tis very little; but 
tell me where you live, and temorrow—’ ‘ Nota 
farthing,’ interrupted they, with one voice; and 
one of them added, ‘ stop a bit, let me talk to my 
comrades.” They stepped aside for a moment; FE 
followed them with my eyes, and saw that they 
listened to their companion with emotion. ‘We 
are all of a mind,’ said he, returning with them, 
‘ Yes, my friend, if we have been serviceable to 
you, you also have been the cause of our good 
fortune; it seems to me thatwe ought to share 
with you what God has sent us through your 
means. My companions think so too, and we are 
going to divide it into four equal shares.’ The 
porter would have remonstrated, bet his voice was 
drowned by the acclamations of the spectators.— 
‘ Generous fellow!’—‘ Much good may it do you!” 
—‘ The same luck to you,’ resounded from every 
mouth. There was not one present bet. seemed 
as happy as if he or she were about to participate 
in the contents of the box. The money was di- 
vided, and, in spite of his excuses, the porter was 
forced to take his share. The generous divers 
went their way; the crowd began to disperse; but 
the porter still lingered, and I] had the curiosity to 
remain, in orderto watch his motions. He ap- 
proached the little violet girl. ‘Ah! my dear,” 
cried he, what do I not owe you! tut for you Xe 
had been allover with me. My wife, my litth 
ones, must thank you.’ ‘Ma foi! it is not worth 
mentioning. Would you have had me stand by 
and see you drown yourself!’ ‘ But your courage, 
your strength! could one have expected it from so 











held to his trembling lips and made him swallow. 
‘Drink,’ she cried, ‘drink it up, it will do you 


young a girl!’ ‘ Ah! there is no want of strength, 
where there is good will.” ‘ And nobody ever had 
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more of that. Give me six of your bouquets, my 
dear; my children are so fond of violets, and nev- 
er have they prized any as they willdo these. 


She twisted a bit of thread round six of her fairy! 


nosegays, and presented them to him. He depos- 
ited them carefully in his bosom, and slipped 
something into her hand; then, without waiting to 
hear the acknowledgments which she began to 
pour forth, took to his heels as if his bag had been 
made of feathers. —The girl looked after him with 
pleasure sparkling in her eyes. ‘ What will you 
take for the rest of your nosegays?’ said I, going 
up to her. ‘ Whatever you please to give me,’ 
cried she, with vivacity; ‘for that good man’s 
money will burn my pocket till I get home to give 
it to my mother. Oh! how glad will she be to 
have all that, and still more so when she knows 
why it has been given me.’ The reader will ea- 
sily believe that my purchase was speedily made; 
the good girl’s purse was something the heavier 
for it; and I had the pleasure of thinking, that I 
contributed, in a small degree, to reward the 
goodness of heart which she had so unequivo- 
cally displayed. She hastened home with her 
little treasure, and I returned to my lodging 
to put my violets into water, promising myself, as 
I did so, to be a frequeut customer to the little 
nosegay girl of the Pont Neuf. 
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LETTER FROM HON, MR. WIRT, 

WoO THE REV. JOHN H. RICE, D. D. 

Baltimore, May 25th, 1831. 

Flow are-you, my dear friend? Though we 
have been in deep affliction from our own loss, 
my mind has been often wandering to you, with 
painful anxiety on account of your ill health, as 
described in dear Mrs. Rice’s letter, and now we 
are almost in despair from what Mrs. Nevins has 
told us. But the Lord can still raise you up to 
do farther -good among us, if it be his blessed 
will, and, if-otherwise, we know that our loss will 
‘be your gain. I have thought from the friend- 
-ship.you have always shown us, it mightbe some 
consolation to youto know that the dispensation 
with which we have been visited has not been 
lost upon us. The selection was too significant 
not'to be understood. And although we have 
suffered all the anguish that parents can feel un- 
der such a bereavement, we have learned to bless 
and thank our God, for his mercy to her and to 
us, in removing her from the storms and dangers 
of this wicked world, and transplanting our ten- 
der flower into his own garden, and cutting the 
strongest cord that bound us toearth. We have 
seen her, almost visibly, ascend to heaven before 
us, and-now feel that we have nothing to do but 
to prepare with allour might, under the assis- 
tanee of our God and Savivr, to follow her. We 
know that there is no access to heaven but 
through which she passed, the merits of our Re- 
deemer; and we are all seeking him in sincerity, 
I trust, who'has promised that if we seek him 
properly he wi!l in no wise cast us out. May 
the Loid meet with us, and bless us in his own 
good way. Iknow'that I deserve no such favor. 

God eafled me in my youth, and I heard him for 
aseason; but the infidels of Georgia were per- 
mitted to prevail over his Spirit, and to ridicule 
me out of my religion, My heavenly Father 
might then have justly forsaken me,—but he 
never did. On the contrary his Spirit has always 
been striving with me, and maintaining a power- 
ful, and at length a victorious contest, I trust, 
with the world. All unworthy as I know I am, 
and an object of offence to a pure and Holy God, 

et I know the all-sufficieney of my Redeemet’s 
Blood to purify and cleanse me, and present me 
an acceptable offering before his Father’s throne. 
My beloved wife and children are all looking to 
Heaven, and seeking preparation for a fit entrance 
there; not self preparation, which we know is 
impossible, but ‘‘ by grace, through faith, and that 
not of ourselves; it is the gift of God.” And 





now, dear friend, if itbethe will of Heaven that 
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we part in time, farewell. We know not the 
| specific mode of existence and happiness in that 
‘better world; whether departed spirits take cog- 
nizance of what is passing on earth, or are per- 
mitted to know or feel any interest in what their 
friends are doing here. If they do, it has often 
occurred to me that our darling, who loved us so 
tenderly here, might have even the joys of heaven 
enhanced by being permitted to know that her 
parents, sisters, and brothers, are deriving their 
highest consolation from the hope of meeting and 
embracing her again, where all tears shall be 
wiped away, and there shall be no more parting 
or sorrow. 

Our love and prayers are with you, dear 
friend: may the Almighty bless you. We 4de- 
sire to be gratefully and affectionately remem- 
bered to dear Mrs. Rice. Wictiam Wirr. 


[These distinguished Christians and dear friends have both since 
died, and have doubtless had a happy meeting in Heaven.} 
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Written Sor the Youth's Companion. 
SKETCHES BY A TRAVELLER.—.N. IV. 
The Notch-house. Awful destruction of the Willie 
family. Continued. 

When the party of neighbors from Conway 
reached the notch-house, which they did with 
considerable difficulty, they entered with feelings 
of deep solemnity. The Bible—'‘the old family 
Bible” —was opened at one end of the table, at one 
of those beautiful psalms in which David so 
touchingly expresses his reliance upon God in 
circumstances of danger. The father had prob- 
ably been reading to his family, while they pur- 
sued their needle work. This was found thrown 
over the back of the chairs, or folded loosely upon 
the table. Everything was as the unfortunate 
family had left them. But where were they? 
There was no living beifig found but the dog, who 
seemed conscious of what had happened. It is 
supposed that the family continued in the house 
till about 12 o’clock at night, and that they had 
spent the whole evening in the greatest alarm from 
the constant falling of the avalanches. At about 
midnight, it is thought that the father lighted the 
lantern and led his family to the barn, as being a 
| place of greater security from being situated on 
higher ground. We saw the path of the avalanche 
which destroyed them. It was broken out of the 
snmmit of the overhanging precipices and came 
down into the valley, sweeping the trees and rocks 
before it. It came directly on in the range of the 
house, threatening to carry it away in its irresista- 
ble progress. ould that it had done so! A 
valuable family, would have been spared to their 
neighbors and friends, and I should be spared a 
recital of the awful and premature deaths of an 
entire family, consisting I believe of nine'members. 
The avalanche came towards the house till within 
a very few rods, and there was broken into two 
parts by some obstacle, and one part went within 
a yard ortwo of the house in one direction, and 
the other part swept over the slight hill and took 
the entire barn and crushed it in one moment, and 
bore it intothe bed of the Saco. Seven of the 
family were found after much search, the mother 
clasping the infant in her arms, seeming desirous 
of covering it from harm with her own body. The 
older sisters had rushed into each others arms, 
and others were found, mangled and torn in a hor- 
rible manngs.. The rest were never found. And 
there they made one common grave, and mother 
and daughters sleep side by side, till a sound even 
more awful and loud then the avalanche, shall 
awake them from the sleep of the sepulchre, into 
which nee were so suddenly burried. 

Some farther on, we-came-to a place which, 
near the close of the last century, was the scene 
of a very touching event. A young man and woman 
who had resided in the same family at Jefferson, 
had formed a mutual and deep attachment; they 














loved with all that ardour and depth which Pol- 
lock so beautifully describes as belonging to young 
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a visit to Lancaster. When she returned, she 
found that he had gone before, and, though there 
was much snow upon the ground and only a horse 
road, she determined to follow him. Notwith- 
standing the advice and entreaties of friends, she 
set out on foot, alone upon a journey of thirty 
miles. There was no house the whole distance. 
And when she had come twenty miles her strength 
failed, and she wrapped herself around and lay 
down upon the snow and died. In a month after, 
she was found by some persons travelling that 
way, and buried. E. pD.* 
MORALITY. 














Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE INFIDEL’S FAMILY. 
A sob shook the bosom of the young mother, 
as she gazed on her sleeping boys; and a teaf 
stood in her full, dark eye, like the mist before a 
star; sorrow had spread a gloom over those sunny 
features, that had never before known grief; 
and a fearful boding of the future, filled the soul 
with anguish.—She knelt beside the couch of her 
infants; and with the tiny hand of each in hers, 
besought Heaven, to shield them from the pollu- 
tions of the world, or in mercy take them from it. 
The thought was agony—but she foresaw the 
wretchedness to which they were exposed. Those 
ruby lips, whose first lispings should be praise to 
their Creator, would be early taught to profane the 
Being, whom she adored; and their youthful 
minds, would soon be tainted by foul Infidelity. 
The one, to her next her God, the father of those 
children, had bowed to the altar of reason, had 
become a follower of that man, whose breath was 
more withering, more deadly, than the blast of 
the poisonous upas. Oh! thou destroyer of so- 
cial happiness, look into the families you have 
made wretched, and boast then of your human 
reason! wretched, wretched man. Go—stand by 
the death bed of that miserable, polluted being, 
whom you have lured nightly to the chambers of 
death—-hear his horrid groans, his cries for mercy, 
and talk loudly if you can of reason. And you, 
father of a family, leave your midnight revels, 
look upon that being whom you have vowed ‘‘to 
love, and cherish;”’ hear her prayers to the God 
you ridicule—for you—and can you gaze unmov- 
ed? And those infant boys—do they not need a 
father’s care? say, will you not now reform? Go 
then, ‘‘ and blush, tothink yourselfa man.”’ Apa. 
a ae 





TRUE COURAGE. 

** Coward! coward!"’ said James Lawton to Ed- 
ward Wilkins, as he pointed his finger at him. 

Edward’s face turned very red and the tears 
started in his eyes, as he said, ‘‘ James Lawton, 
don’t call me a coward.”’ 

‘* Why don’t you fight John Taylor then, when 
he dares you? I would not be dared by any boy.” 

** He is afraid,”’ said Charles Jones, as he put 
his finger in his eye and pretended to cry. 

‘*T am not afraid,’’ said Edward; and he looked 
almost ready to give up; for John Taylor came 
forward and said, ‘‘ Come on then, and show that 
you are not afraid.” 

A gentleman passing by, said, ‘‘ Why do you 
not fight the boy? tell me the reason.” 

The boys all stood still, while Edward said, ‘‘ I 
will not do a wicked thing, sir, if they do call me 
a coward.’, 

‘That is right, my noble bey,” said the gen- 
tleman. ‘Ifyou fight with that boy, you really 
disgrace yourself, and will show that you are 
more afraid of the laugh and ridicule of your com- 
panions, than of breaking the commandments of 
God. 

‘*It is more honorable to bear an insult with 
meekness, than to fight about it. 

‘* Beasts and brutes that have no reason, 
know of no other way to avenge themselves; but 
God has given you understanding, and though it 
be hard to be called a coward, and to submit to 





and virtuous love. 





Before the time came for them 
to remove toPortsmouth, for some cause, she made 


indignity and insult, yet remember the words of 
the wise man, ‘ He that ruleth his spirit, is great- 
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er than he that taketh a city.’ Suppose you fight | 
with this boy, and your companions all call you a 
brave fellow, what will this be when we are cal- 
led to stand before God?” 

** Many a poor deluded man has been drawn in 
to accept a challenge and fight a duel to show his 
bravery, and thus displayed to all that he was a 
miserable coward, who was afraid of the sneer 
and laugh of his companions. Rather follow the 
example of that brave soldier who, when he was 
challenged to fight, said, ‘I do not fear the can- 
non’s mouth, but I fear God.’ ”’ 
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THE ELEPHANT. 

When I was in India I was very partial to 
these animals; there was a most splendid ele- 
phant which had been captured by the expe- 
dition sent to Martaban; he stood four or five 
feet higher than elephants usually do, and was 
a great favorite of his master, the rajah. When 
this animal was captured, there was great dif- 
ficulty in getting him on board of the trans- 
port. A raft was made, and he was very un- 
willingly persuaded to trust his huge carcass 
upon it; he was then towed off with about thirty 
ofthe natives on the raft, attending him; the 
largest purchases and blocks were procured to 
hoist him in, the main yards doubly secured, and 
the fall brought to the capstan. The elephant 
had been properly slung, the capstan was manned, 
and his huge bulk was lifted in the air, but he had 
not risen a foot before.the ropes gave way, and 
down he came onthe raft with a heavy surge, a 
novelty which he did not appearto approve of. A 
new fall was roye, and they again manned the 
capstan; this time the taekle held, and up went 
the gentleman in the air; but he had not forgotten 
the previous accident, and upon what ground it is 
impossible to say, he ascribed his treatment to 
the natives who were assisting him on the raft. 
As he slowly mounted in the air, he looked 
about him in wrath, his eyes and his trunk be- 
ing the only portions of his frame at liberty. 
These he turued about in every direction as 
he ascended—at last, as he passed by the main 
channels, he perceived the half of a maintop- 
sail yard, which had been carried away, in the 
slings, lying on the goosenecks; it was a wea- 
pon that suited himj admirably; he seized hold 
of it, and whirling it once round with his trunk, 
directed the piece of wood with such good aim, 
that he swept about twenty of the natives off the 
raft, to take their chance with a strong tide and 
plenty of alligators. It was the self possession 
of the animal which I admired so much, swinging 
in the air in so unusual a position for an elephant, 
he was as collected as if he had been roaming in 
his own wild forests. He arrived and was disem- 
barked at Rangoon, and it was an amusement to 
me, whenever I could find time, to watch this ani- 
mal and two others, much smaller in size, who 
were with him; but he was my particular pet. 

Perhaps the reader would like to have the diary 
of an elephant, when not on actual service. At 
what time animals get up who never lie down, 
without being ordered, it is not very easy to 
say. The elephants are stalled at the foot of 
some large tree, which shelters them during 
the day from the extreme heat of the sun; 
they stand under this tree, to which they are 
chained by the hind legs. Early in the morn- 
ing, the keeper makes his appearance from his 
hovel, and throws the respective keys down to 
the elephants, who immediately unlock the 
padlocks of the chains, cast themselves loose, 
and in the politest manner return the keys to 
the keeper; they will then march with him to 
the nearest furest, and on their arrival com- 
mence breaking down the branches of the trees, 
selecting those which are most agreeable to 
their palates, and arranging them in two enor- 
mous faggots. When they have collected as 











much as they think they require, they make 
witheys and bind up their two faggots, and 





then twist another to connect the two, so as to 
hang them over their backs down on each 
side, and having thus made their provision, 
they return home; the keeper may or may 
not be present during this performance. All 
depends upon whether the elephants are well 
trained, and have been long in servitude. Up- 
on their return, the elephants pass the chains 
again round their legs, lock the padlocks, and 
present the key as before; they then amuse 
themselves with their repast, eating all the 
leaves and tender shoots, and rejecting the 
others. Now when an-elephant has had enough 
to eat, he generally selects a long bough, and 
pulling off all the lateral branches, leaves a bush 
at the end, forming a sort of whisk to keep off the 
flies or musquitoes; for although the hide of the 
elephant is very thick, still it is broken into 
crannies and cracks, into which the #@rmin insert 
themselves. Sometimes they have the following 
ingenious method of defending themselves against 
these tormenters; they put the end of their trunk 
in the dust, take up as large a quantity as they 
can, and turning their trunks over their heads, 
pour it out over their skin, powdering and filling 
up the iuterstices, after which they take the long 
branch J have before mentioned, and amuse them- 
selves by flapping it right and left, in all direc- 
tions about their bodies, wherever the insect may 
settle.— Diary of a Blase. 





THE NURSE 


RY. 


Written Pw ‘the Youth’s Cunpestée. 
TEA TABLE-TALK,.—.N2. 4. 


Father, what isa Somnambulist? I have met 
with the word twice to day. and I’ve been waiting 
for you to tell me what it means. 





That’s right, George—that’s the way to become 
useful and wise; never pass over a word the mean- 
ing of which you do not understand. A Somnam- 
bulist is a person who is capable of walking and 
other voluntary actions while asleep. Sometimes 
he has his eyes open, but is still unable to see. 
He will perhaps yoke bis oxen at midnight, or 
pile up his wood, and all the time be sound asleep. 

I will tell you a story I once read of a farmer 
who was a Somnambulist. He had employed 
himself for some weeks in winter in thrashing his 
grain. One night as he was about’ closing his la- 
bors, he ascended a ladder to the top of the great 
beams in the barn, where the rye which he was 
thrashing was deposited, to ascertain what number 
of bundles remained unthrashed, which he deter- 
mined to finish the next day. The ensuing night, 
about two o’clock, as was supposed, he was heard 
by one of the family to get up and go out. He 
repaired to, his barn, being in sound sleep and al- 
together unconscious of what he was doing—set 
open his barn doors—ascended the great beams 
of the barn where his rye was placcd—threw some 
down, and commenced thrashing it. When he had 
completed it, he raked off the straw, and moved 
the rye to one side of the floor, and then carried 
the straw up the ladder and deposited it on some 
rails that lay across the great beams. He then 
threw down some more rye, which he thrashed 
and finished as before. Thus he continued his 
labours until he had thrashed five floorings, and 
on returning from throwing. down the sixth and Jast, 
in passing over part of the hay-mow, he fell off, 
where the hay had been cut down about six feet 
on the lower part of it—which awoke him. He 
at first imagined himself in his neighbor’s barn; 
but after groping about inthe dark for a long time, 
found out that he was in his own, and at length 
found the Jadder on which he descended to the 
floor. On coming.to-the light, he found himself 
in such a profuse perspiration, that his clothes 
were literally wet through. The next morning, 
on going to his barn,.he found that he had thrashed 
during the night five bushels of rye. 

Wel, father, I guess his sleep did’nt do him 
much good that night. 

No, I think not, George—but I want to tell you’ 

















another thing, and that is, that the Somnambulist 
very often places himself in great danger, and if 
you should ever see such a person mounted up- 
on any high place, or in any dangerous position, 
never speak to him, for he would be almost certain 
to fall and kill himself. It is always the safest way 
to watch them silently till you are within reach 
of them yourself. I have heard of several who 
have lost their lives, by a different course being 
taken with them. 








Translated from the French for ihe Youth’s Companion. 
ADVANTAGES OF INDUSTRY. 

‘**T wish I could play all day, mama,”’ said lit- 
tle Laura to her mother. 

** What, all day!” ‘* Yes, dear mama.”’ 

** Well, I give you leave to do so, Laura: I 
only fear that you will repent of having made the 
request.” 

**No danger of that, mama.” And off she 
went, running and jumping to find her play things. 
She was obliged, however, to amuse herself alone, 
for her sisters were occupied with their studies. 
At first, she contrived to amuse herself pretty well, 
but she soon became weary. She had tried all 
the plays which she could play by herself, and be- 
gan to be tired. She went to her mother, and 
begged her to show her something new, and to 
play with her. But her mother had business 
which obliged her to go out, so that Laura was 
left quite alone. She became very impatient, and 
when, at length, her brothers and sisters came 
from their lessons, she ran towards them with the 
greatest eagerness, telling how long the morning 
had seemed. Her brothers and sisters received 
her with great kindness, and played all their most 
amusing plays to amuse her, bat their complais- 
ance was in vain. She complained that those were 
all tiresome plays, that they had certainly agreed 
together to play nothing that she liked, and that 
she should be tired to death if she stayed there. 

Her eldest sister, Ida, took her by the hand and 
said, ‘‘ My ,dear little Laura, if you will not be 
angry, I will tell you what is the reason that you 
are sounhappy. You see that we are all merry 
enough. And it is because we have been at work, 
and this makes our play pleasgnt. Ifyou had by 
your diligence, deserved to find pleasure in your 
sports, you would be as happy as we.” ‘Their 
mother, who came in at that moment, assured 
Laura that her sister was right. 


> 





Dialogue between Charles and his Father, 


Charles. Papa, you have told me often, that 
I ought to love every-body. 

Father. “Yes, my son. 

‘C. But I cannot possibly love Henry. 

F. Why not? f 

C. Because he behaves so badly; he is 
bedient, and cross, and always,quarrelling 
the other boys. O papa, I cannet-love him. 

F. You do not Jove him -perhaps as ycu do 
James, who is so docile and gentle. But if Hen- 
ry should fall into a ditch for example, would you 
not be willing to help him out? 

C. “O Yes, papa.” 

F. ‘* Or if you could contribute to render him 
as good as James, would you not do it?” 

C. **O, very willingly.” 


diso- 
with 


¥. ‘You do not wish him any harm then? 
C. ‘*No,-indeed, papa.” 
F. ‘* Would you not be glad, on the contrary, 


if he should meet with any good fortune? And 
are you not disposed to render him any service 
in your power.” C. ‘‘ Yes, papa” 

¥. “Well, my son, I do not require more than 
this.” C. ‘* But I thought I ought to love bim.”’ 

F. ‘True, but that is loving him, to wish him 
well, and to be disposed to contribute to his ad- 
vantage. It is true that there is another kind of 
love which we feel for some persons, which makes 
us take pleasure in their society, and in tkeir 
virtues; but it is only the good whom we can love 
in this manner.” 

€. ‘* Yes, it is thusthat I love James.” 





Youth’s Companion. 

















SABBATH SCHOOL. _ 


FACTS ABOUT SABBATH SCHOOLS, 
A minister said, ‘‘ when I meet with any of my 
people, I do not leave them, without having urged 
them to join the Sabbath school.” 

To another minister it was said, ‘‘ I seethat you 
go into the Sabbath school.’’ He replied, ‘‘I 
should feel as though 1 was lost, if 1 could not 
go into the Sabbath school.” 

A little girl said, ‘‘ Our minister don’t pray for 
Sabbath schools, as Mr. used to when he 
was our minister. What is the reason?’ Are 
there other ministers who do not pray for Sabbath 
schools? What is the reason? 

A female Sabbath school teacher said to a Sab- 
bath school Agent, ‘* I hope you will remind the 
church to pray for Sabbath school teachers.”’ 
What did this remark imply? 

Our minister, said a Superintendent, is-the most 
interested in Sabbath schools, of any person | 
ever saw. 

Will you go into the Sabbath school? said a 
lady to a clergyman who was in exchange with 
her minister. No, said the clergyman, I don’t 
know how to talk to children. 1 never go into 
the Sabbath school, when at home. 

The great reason, said a minister the other day, 
why revivals of religion so soon decline, is, Chris- 
tians do not study the Bible enough. What an 
argument in favor of church members attending 
the Sabbath school! 

Father, said a little boy, as he returned from 
meeting, Mr. —-— came into the Sabbath school 
to-day and teld us dhat we must all have new hearts, 
and love Jesus Christ. He saida great many men 
and women, fathers and mothers, attended the 
Sabbath school; and he prayed for us too, in the 
pulpit, didn’nt he? Now why don’t our minister do 
so? and why don’t old folks here go to the Sabbath 
school? I wish, father, you would go. 

A Superintendent of a Sabbath school, fearing 
that parents might feel themselves in a measure 
released from their obligation to give their chil- 
dren religious instruction, because they went to 
the Sabbath school, took occasion to inquire of 
several scholars, whether their parents ques- 
tioned them during the week concerning their 
lessons, and what do you think was the answer? 
The answer was such that it satisied him that 
their parents not only did not question their chil- 
dren in regard to their lesson, but that they did 
not so much as know which their lesson was. 

[Charleston Observer. 











 BENEVOLENOCE. 





‘CONVERSION OF POOROOSOOTTOM, 

A young man of high caste in India, by means of 
Tracts alone. 

The Rev. Mr. Lacey, Baptist Missionary at 
Cuttack, Orissa, gives the following very inter- 
esting statement: ‘‘ About seven years ago, the 
Tract, ‘A precept to the inhabitants of this part 
of the world, by Missionaries,’ which had been 
distributed by Missionaries of the London Mis- 
sionary Society onthe coast of Bengal, fell into 
the hands of a Colinga boy, who gave it to Chow- 
dry Pooroosoottom, a young man of high caste, 
and superior talents. At first he read it, and put 
it intioa box. After a long time he read it again, 
and discovered that al! his former ways were de- 
ception, and that the book showed a better way. 
He becane convinced of sin, anxiously sought 
for a knowledge of salvation, and read the Tract 
with constant application. At length he received 
three other Tracts, one of them showing the 
‘ True way of salvation;’ which strengthened his 
mind. and dispersed his doubts; and he was led to 
abandon all his false gods, to give up caste itself, 
and to rejoice in Jesus Christ. He came to the 





Missionaries at Cuttack, and was by them baptiz- 
ed on the 6th day of October, in the presence 
of 1,000 natives. 

“We 


see in this case,” says Mr. Lacey, 








**the utility of Tract Societies. Here is a young 
man enlightened, convinced, and brought to trust | 
and rejoice in the Saviour, and all effected through | 
the instrumentalily of Religious Tracts; without | 
having once had an opportunity of conversing with | 
a Christian! The distant consequences are still 
more important; for this young man will hence- 
forth commence the preaching of the Gospel to 
his fellow countrymen; and from the grace vouch- 
safed to him, and the sanctification of his natural- 
ly excellent and well cultivated abilities, he will 
command great attention, and exert great influ- 
ence; and so may, if he continue faithful, be a 
means of turning many tothe paths of holiness 
of life.” [ Tract Magazine. 





MISCELLANY. 





Fatal Results of Frightening a Child. 

We have often remarked the impropriety of excit- 
ing the fearseof chikiren, for the pnrpose of more ea- 
sily managingthem. But, never since we appeared 
before the public, have we heard of any thing so truly 
horrible as the following. ‘The subject being too 
delicate to allow the mentioning of names, we shall 
avoid such an exposure, but, at the same time, we 
pledge ourselves for the correctness of the narration. 
Some time ago, a lady in a certain town of Yorkshire, 
went outto a neighbor’s house to take tea, along with 
her husband, and ,left her lithe family to the care of 
her servants. In the caurse of the evening she felt 
very uneasy, and bejug impressed with an idea that all 
was not right at home, she left her friend’s house 
early. Qn arriving at home she found that her 
servants, in thé exercise of high life below stairs, had 
collected a social party. This she passed over, with- 
out observation, and proceeding up stairs to the nur- 
sery, she was surprised by a terrific figure at the bot- 
tom of the bed of the youngest child, which was but 
three years of age. ‘Lhe fact was, that the nurse maid, 
fining the child not very ready to go to rest, and be- 
ing loth to be disturbed in’ her evening’s enjoyments 
by its erying; had dressed up and placed the figure al- 
luded to at the bottom of the infaut’s bed, with a view 
to frighten it to sleep. The contrary effect, however, 
had been produced—the child had been horror struck, 
and appeared to its mother with its eyes fixed, in 
an idiotic stare, upon the image. Astonished anil 
distressed, she rung the bell, and then proceeded to 
tke up the infant—but lot it was a lifeless corpse! 
The fright eceasioued by the nurse’s folly, had 
been too math for the poor littl innocent. In the 
extreme of fear, the pulse had ceased to beat, the 
vital spark had fled, and the mother was left to 
mourn in unutterable anguish the credulity which 
induced her to trust to such a servant, aud the per- 
fidy of the unprincipled nurse in whom she had 





confiled. To add more is quite needless; and to 
describe .the subsequent sorrows of the parents is 
impossible. It is a melancholy story, but it is not 
more strange than true; and we give it- with no 
other view than to place parents upon their guard 
with respect to those to whom they may entrust 
their innocent and helpless offspring. 
[Extract from Colley Cibber’s Life. 





Painful Occurrence. 

A few -evening since, a young gentleman, the son 
of one of our most respectable citizens, came into 
the room. of a foreign Coffee House in Broadway, and 
watching his opportunity, while the barkeeper was 
otherwise engaged, very deliberately stretched himself 
over the counter, pulled open the money drawer, anid 
abstracted from it a quantity of silver change, amount- 
ing to about sixteen shillings. "Thinking that he had 
possessed -himself of his booty unabserved, he called 
for three plates of Sardines and other refreshments for 
himself andtwo young friends who had just entered 
the room; having ate and drank sufficiently, the young 
pilferer tendered in payment a dollar of the stolen 
money... Phe master of the house examined the dollar 
and then therontents of the money drawer, and turn- 


ing te the eyfprit, asked him how he became possessed |. 


of that piece. Overwhelmed with confusion at the 
unexpected question, he attempted to stammer out 
areply. The benevolent landlord, unwilling to ex- 
pose him in a crowded coffee room, invited him into 
an adjoining apartment, and then delivered the fol- 
lowing exhortation to the trembling criminal, which 
it is hoped will have a salutary effect on him. ‘ You 
thought yourself unnoticed when you opened my 
drawer and stole my money, hut you were mistaken, 
Tsaw you, and intended if you left the house to fol- 











low you into the street and recover my property; but 
when you called for refreshment for yourself and the 





other young men, [ was resolved upon seeing how far 
your impudence would carry you. I have no fear but 
that you will call again and pay me for what you have 

ad. Now give me back that which you took out of 
the drawer, and go home in peace, and when you re- 
tire to rest, reflect upon your bad conduct, and think 
how near you were bringing disgrace upon your res- 
pectable family.”> Happy to escape so easily, the 
young fellow restored back the money, and without 
uttering a word in reply, left the house as quickly as 
possible, [New York Courier. 





The Sea. 

Hast thou seen the sea in a storm? hast thou seen 
the waves burst upon the shoreas though in their 
proud rage they would break through the solid earth, 
and then retiring again, sweep towards the great 
abyss ns though they would suck the shingly beach 
thereinto? Yet a little while, and the tumult was over, 
and the firm earth remained uninjured in its massy 
strength. 

Thus oftentimes do the wicked raise up themselves 
against the people of God: thus do they seem ready 
to destroy, and swallow np the righteous. But they 
pass back again into their own * troubled sea,” Isa. 
Ivii. 20, and the righteons is left unshaken, stayed 
upon his God, Itis He that stilleth the waves, it is 
He that restraineth the ungodly. —[ Emblems for Youth. 





Sagacity and Affection of a Dog. 

A gentleman, now residing in London, whilst trav- 
elling outside of one of the north mails, was witness 
of the fact Lam about to relate. [t was a dark night, 
and as the mail was travelling at the usual rate, a cog 
barked incessantly before the leaders, and continued 
to do so for some time, jumping up at the heads of the 
horses. The coachman, fearful of some accident, 
pulled up, and the guard got down to drive the animal 
away. ‘The dog ran before the guard, and then re- 
turned to him, making use of such peculiar gestures, 
that he was induced to take one of the lamps, and fol- 
low the dog. After doing so, for one hundred yards, 


he found a farmer lying drunk across the road, and > 


his horse grazing by the side of him. But for this ex- 
traordinary sagacity and affection of the dog for his 
master, the coach would, most probably, have, heer 
driven over the body of the sleeping man.—[ Visiler. 








Communicated for the Youth's Companion. 
Token of Remembrance, 

Lines written in the Album of a Young Lady in West- 
minster, Ms. who was about to embark on a Fureign 
Mission. 

*Tis pleasant to behold the sun, 
When tempest’s awful rage is done, 
‘To see a single ray of light 
Succeed a long and wakeful night; 
And after dreary months have past 
Of wiutry colt and northern blast, 
*Tis joy to feel again the warmth of spring, 
To sce the violets bloom and hear the robings sing. 
Such nature’s work, a varied train, , 
She frowns awhile, but smiles again.— 
Not so to thee; the hour will come 
When thou must bid adieu to home, 
When long loved intercourse must end, 
With parent, brother, sister, friend; 
Then storms may cease, drear night and winters reign, 
But thou mayst never see thy native land again. 
Then let these pages bear with thee, 
As thou art wafted o’er the sea, 
Mementos of that native land, 
Inscribed by that well known hand; 
‘Here be the heart-felt wish expressed, 
Fear, hope, regret, the kind request, 
The signs cf kindred’s love, of friendship’s power, 
Words of the last farewell, the tearful, parting hour. 
Then, Mary, when at close of day 
Thou shalt in reverie steal away; 
When, free from heathen’s mad earouse, 
Within thy “ little bamboo house,” 
Thou thinkest of thy childhood’s home. 
Of joys that ne’er again will come, 
These names will move the burning tho’ts thou hast, 
And wake the sad, tho’ dear remembrance of the past. 
Meanwhile, if long thy life should ran, 
These friends so valued, one by one, 
Will take from scenes of earth their flight, 
As tapers vanish late at night; 
Then when thou readst their last farewell, 
Vield not te sorrow’s gloomy spell— 

Christians will meet, where parting days are o'er, 

“ Where pleasures never end, and sorrows come no 

more.” rr 











ea. 


